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THE NORM OF LUTHERAN PIETY 
I. 


In the Aeneid, Virgil’s hero invariably identifies himself with a 
complacent “Sum pius Aeneas.” The classic conception of piety was 
the performance of certain specified religious duties, by which the 
gods could be induced to bend a favorable ear to the prayers of their 
votaries. While Christianity has modified this conception both with 
reference to its object and its motive, and while the Christian idea of 
piety implies a definite level of personal holiness, the fundamentally 
external character of piety remains. Herein the term is understood to 
include those procedures and practices through which in corporate 
worship and in private devotion a Lutheran Christian gives expression 
to his religious faith. 


The norm of Lutheran piety is that body of practices and pro- 
cedures which we find illustrated in those places and at those periods 
in which Lutheranism was permitted to evolve and express its peculiar 
genius free of external influences and interference. It does not- in- 
clude everything that any Lutheran ever did under any circumstances 
and at any time. Blessed Ernst Valentine Loescher, for instance, and 
certain others habitually refrained from eating flesh meat on Fridays; 
it does not follow, however, that this was the normal Lutheran prac- 
tice. In an early Lutheran Church Order, Blessed Martin Luther 
counseled that at a Sunday Eucharist, when no one in the congrega- 
tion presented himself to receive the Blessed Sacrament, the cele- 
brant should receive the Sacred Elements himself as the sole communi- 
cant; that counsel does not make this procedure normally Lutheran. 
For a while, before the introduction of the Brandenburg-Nuremberg 
Church Order of 1533, we know that communicants were admitted 
to the Blessed Sacrament at Nuremberg without first being shriven; 
open communion is not thereby made a normal thing. Nor does the 
later disappearance of a custom under non-Lutheran influence or 
pressure make the new custom normal. The abolition of vestments, 
chant, and tapers by the soldier-king Frederick William IV, the sub- 
stitution of gown-and-bands for the historic vesture, the reduction of 
the number of annual celebrations of Holy Communion to four and 
even to two, are ultimately just as foreign to the norm of Lutheran 
piety as the use of the rosary, the Corpus Christi procession, and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 

In general, the norm of Lutheran piety is essentially medieval. 
piety modified by the doctrinal reforms of the Lutheran movement. 
Of the pious practices of Lutheranism no less than of its doctrines, the 
Augsburg Confession might affirm that they departed in no way 
either from Catholic tradition or from the tradition of the Roman 
Church as known from its writers. Blessed Martin Luther himself 
is a precarious authority to cite. The statement of Dr. Paul Strodach 
about Luther the liturgiologist applies here also: “Two diametrically 
opposite estimates are not only possible, but may be drawn in fairness 
from his writings, and for each of these there is evidence enough . 
but neither of them is either fair or wholly true.”! That the net result 
of Luther’s work, however, did not do violence to the Catholic tradi- 
tion is conceded even by Anglo-Catholics, such as the English Bene- 
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dictine Abbot of Pershore,? and Dr. Robert Frederick Lau of this 
country. 

The latter, for instance, asserts:* “It has yet to be proved that the 
first English Prayer Book does not owe a measure of its conservative 
Catholic character to the normal Lutheranism of that time.” As an 
evidence of this conservatism he points out that Latin was used 
in the Saxon service as late as 1732, that incense was in use until the 
nineteenth century, and that even in Germany Mass vestments were 
not only prescribed but actually used until the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Hermann Sasse affirms:* “The Formula of Concord of 1577 still 
united the vast majority of the German people, as far as these people 
had broken from the pope, into a single Church which, although it 
was divided into a large number of territorial Churches, was essential- 
ly one in confession. The forms of worship were largely the same 
everywhere. They followed the lines of the rich liturgical heritage 
which Lutheranism had preserved in the purified Mass of the Catholic 
Church and which is perhaps found in its purest form today in the 
Church of Sweden.’ This rich worship, with its weekly sermons—or 
even its daily prayer services in the city churches,—with its hymns 
which the congregation sang from memory, with its adorned altar, 
with its high regard for the Sacrament of the Altar interpreted in 
strict Lutheran fashion, with Baptism in the old form of Luther’s 
Order of Baptism which included exorcism, and with private confes- 
sion, was characteristic of Old Lutheran churchliness and distinguished 
it, even externally, from the Reformed Churches of the West.” 

The recovery of that norm is one of American Lutheranism’s 
major requirements. 


II. 


Piety is the practical expression of the tenet of the Apostles’ 
Creed: “I believe the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints.” Piety has a twofold action, the action of the believing I and 
the action of the universal, invisible, and indivisible Church, which is 
the sum total of all the believing I’s in the Body of Christ. Each one 
of us must believe for himself, and yet we believe not by ourselves, 
but generally in company with the whole Church and specifically in 
company with that congregation with which we are affiliated and 
which improperly in the New Testament is also called Church. We 
are members of a fellowship, more properly of a family, in which we 
have God to our Father, and the Lord Jesus to our elder Brother, 
and the whole company of the saints in earth, in Paradise, and in 
Heaven as our brethren. Our piety must take this necessary balance 
into account. To overemphasize the Church may lead to dead ortho- 
doxism and individual spiritual death. To overemphasize the “I” may 
lead to a moralistic practicalism that is just as fatal to faith. The two 
must be maintained together, the ego and the ecclesia. 

Christian piety is both individual and social. Whether I worship 
in the solitariness of my closet or in the great congregation, I offer 
my worship to our Father, in and with and for all, and all His saints 
offer their individual worship in and with and for all others, including 
me. My own progress in holiness I make in and through the Church; 
I am dependent upon the Church’s ministry and the Church’s Sacra- 
ments and the Church’s prayers. This sense of social inter-dependence 
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has nothing to do with the forms of worship. It is present even in 
the case of the Orthodox Friends, who eschew all symbolism, sacra- 
ments, ceremony, and ritual, on the theory that these all imprison the 
Spirit of God. It is no less present in the case of the Russian Orthodox 
Church whose liturgy fills twelve large service books. It should be 
especially keen in an orthodox Lutheran with his sensitive comprehen- 
sion of the Scriptural doctrines of the Church, the Sacred Ministry, 
and the priesthood of all believers. 

Throughout the ages the great social act of Christian worship has 
been the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. In the course of time this 
principle might be vitiated, perverted, and corrupted; during many 
decades and in many places it might be neglected, and honored more 
in the breach than in the observance; but it was not until the advent 
of the intellectualistic Puritan that it was denied and rejected. 


That the Holy Eucharist was the chief service of the early Church 
no one will seriously contest. The descriptions in the New Testament 
writings are sadly lacking in detail, unless we regard the vision of the 
heavenly worship in Revelation IV and V as a reflection of the liturgy 
even then in use in the Church on earth.® From the days of St. Justin 
Martyr in the early second century, however, the chief service of 
every branch of the historic Church is built around the offering of the 
Eucharistic prayer, the breaking of the bread, and the distribution of 
the Holy Communion. 

Without seeking to chronicle the significantly cyclic development 
of Catholic worship through the centuries, suffice it to point out that 
at the end of the Middle Ages a transformation had taken place in the 
worship of the Western Church, which shifted the devotional emphasis 
from the Eucharistic meal to the “miracle of the Mass.” Consequently 
the average communicant received Holy Communion once a year a- 
round Easter, in connection with the nuptial Eucharist at his marriage, 
and as viaticum when he lay at death’s door. 

Side by side with this withdrawal of the Sacrament Itself from 
the people had gone the withdrawal of the privilege of participation 
in the rite. Cabrol‘ calls attention to the fact that some rites in the 
Latin Mass “have been—rather unfortunately — suppressed; and 
where this is the case gaps, or what have been styled ‘gapin holes’ 
appear.” (The most serious of these gaps appear at the Introit, the 
Gradual, the Great Intercession, and the Offertory.) In addition, the 
Mass was said less in a language than in a manner that made it un- 
intelligible to the people. Indeed, by the time of the Reformation it 
was declared that the laity were not intended to understand the Mass. 
Thus in July, 1547, Bishop Stephen Gardiner, in a letter to Archbishop 
Cranmer, tried to dissuade the Lutheran Primate of All England from 
trying to make the service understandable to the congregation with 
this argument:* “In times past, when men came to church more dili- 
gently than some do now, the people in the church took small heed 
what the priest and the clerks did in the chancel, but only to stand 
up at the Gospel and kneel at the sacring, or else every man was 
occupied himself severally in several prayers. And as for the priest’s 
prayer, they could not all have heard and understood, although they 
would, and had given ear thereunto. For such an enterprise to bring 
that to pass is impossible, without the priest should turn his face to 
the people when he prayeth, and occupy many prayers to them to 
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make them hold their peace. And therefore it was never meant that 
the people should indeed hear the mattins or hear the Mass, but be 
present there and pray themselves in silence; with common credit to 
the priests and clerks, that although they hear not a distinct sound to 
know what they say, yet to judge that they for their part were and 
be well occupied, and in prayer; and so should they be.” In 1554, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, Christopherson, who is described as “one 
of the most learned and most respectable of the Romish party,” wrote 
his Exhortation against Rebellion, in which he advises: “And let them 
not so greatly pass for understanding what the priests say, but travail 
themselves in fervent praying and so shall they highly please God. 
Yea, and experience hath plainly taught us that it is much better for 
them not to understand the common service of the Church than to 
understand it.” Of this degeneration, which has regrettably been per- 
petuated by the Roman West and the orthodox East, Evelyn Under- 
hill says:!° “The muttered low Mass, at which the Ministry of the Word 
is reduced to the semi-audible recitation of the Latin lessons and the 
ministry of the Sacraments to the Communion of the Priest—the con- 
gregation meanwhile pursuing their own devotions, reciting the rosary, 
singing hymns or even listening to a discourse from a loud-speaker— 
or the Orthodox Liturgy which maintains its stately progress in com- 
plete isolation from the faithful whose oblation it should present be- 
fore God, are mere caricatures of real Catholic worship.” 


It was against this abuse that all the major sixteenth century Re- 
formers directed themselves, Zwingli and his satellites alone excepted, 
as the Hussites had a century before. Calvin, the Anglican reformers, 
and the Scottish reformers among the Protestants, the Council of 
Trent in the Latin communion, and all the Lutheran leaders called 
for more frequent opportunities for the people to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament. However much he wavered on other features, Blessed 
Martin Luther throughout sought in the chief parochial service the 
restoration of the double foundation upon which the early Church 
built its worship: The Bible and the Eucharist, the spoken Word and 
the visible Word, the message of the Gospel and the message of the 
Sacrament, the holy doctrine and the holy Food. Over against the idea 
of an annual Easter Communion, usually administered out of Mass, 
the Augsburg Confession secured for the people an opportunity to 
receive the Sacrament as often as it was celebrated, that is, at least 
every Sunday and major holy day, and if this arrangement were not 
sufficient, the Sacrament was to be celebrated as often in addition as 
the need and devotion of the people demanded. The success of the 
program is affirmed in the Apology: “Many among us make use of 
the Sacraments many times a year.” For the two centuries that fol- 
lowed the Reformation, the normal Sunday service of the Lutheran 
Church was high Mass with sermon. While Crypto-Calvinism sowed 
the first seeds of decay, it was not until the eighteenth century that 
celebrations became everywhere less frequent. Pietism wrought real 
havoc; as the services of the Church became ever drier and more arid, 
religion tended to become more and more individualistic and subjective, 
ie., pietistic. Ultimately rationalism and unionism completed the de- 
struction. Nevertheless, the Lutheran norm remains: A celebration 
of Holy Communion, as well as a sermon, every Sunday and major 
holy day. 
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III. 


The Lutheran norm of piety calls for ritual, primarily because 
ritual is inescapable. If all things are to be done decently and in order, 
if the “pedagogy of rites” is to be utilized for the instruction of the 
people, if worship is to be rescued from complete subjectivism, ritual 
is necessary. The only alternative is the complete silence of wordless 
worship. If it be wrong to read the collect for Sexagesima Sunday 
from the Service Book, it is wrong to repeat the Our Father or the 
Gloria Patri. If it be wrong to say the Te Deum or the Gloria in ex- 
celsis, it is wrong to sing “The Old Rugged Cross” or “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer.” If it is wrong to have a service-book, it is wrong to have a 
hymn-book. It is not an Old Lutheran, but the belligerently Protestant 
George Walter Fiske of Oberlin who insists:'! “Most of the dangers 
of ritualism may be developed also in non-liturgical churches when 
an intellectually lazy preacher gets hopelessly into the rut of a barren, 
uninspiring ritual of his own. * * * No free worshiper can complacently 
deny that he uses ritual. Listen a few times and you find he has un- 
consciously built up his own ritual, by sheer force of habit. His vo- 
cabulary and his experiences are both limited, hence his prayers must 
be much alike. He inevitably repeats himself, very closely, in fact, if 
his memory is good.” 


Of John Watson of Liverpool, Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross says in 
his book, Christian Worship and its Future: “Though ministering to a 
non-liturgical Church, he found in practice that his people demanded 
that his intercessory prayer, which he had built up with great care, 
be used Sunday after Sunday without change, and that, not because 
they were liturgically inclined, but because they dreaded lest petitions 
which had specially stirred their responsive feeling should be omitted. 
One such petition was for the insane, for those (to quote the words of 
the prayer) who had ‘lost the kindly light of reason.’ I have heard 
from the lips of Dr. Watson himself and from the lips of his people, 
of the almost jealous tenacity with which his fellow worshipers held 
on to this petition, and of the disappointment they felt when any min- 
ister occupying that pulpit left it out.” 


One of the values of ritual recognized by the Lutheran Church 
in its retention is the ability of adoring worship to call forth adoration 
in the very practice of it, as von Huegel says: “I kiss my child because 
I love it and I kiss my child in order to love it.” The ability of the 
individual to adore and to worship and to love God grows with the 
practice of adoration and worship and affection. If, however, his sole 
mode of expression be either that which he himself has created or 
that which he has learned from an average pastor creating his forms 
out of his own limited experience, the level of his worship will rise 
not at all or very slowly. On the other hand, the use of a liturgy which 
embodies the time-tested forms not of one man, nor of a few men, but 
of generations of men, accommodates all men, and opens up for all 
unlimited possibilities for developing the grace of worship. 

A further advantage of ritual lies in what James Bissell Pratt 
calls the “sense of social confirmation.” He declares:'!2 “Is is hard to 
believe anything which everyone else doubts, hard to cherish a feeling 
which everyone else ridicules, and hard to resist a feeling or a belief 
which everyone else cherishes.” If this factor is to be fully utilized, 
the service dare not be a mere clerical monologue, or a mere dialogue 
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between the officiant and the choir, but something that the whole con- 
gregation knows and can join in. “To a considerable extent the ritual, 
even if repeated alone, would have this power of forcibly suggesting 
faith and feeling; for it summons into the marginal region of the wor- 
shiper’s consciousness the sense of a long line of past and venerated 
generations of whose faith the ritual is a kind of crystallization. So 
great is the force of confirmation from the authority of the past, that 
it is unlikely any ritual can ever attain its full effect until it has 
reached a considerable age.” 

-The normal rite of Lutheranism has all these values. It is, like 
the Western rite of which it is an adaptation, “polysemous,” i.e., pos- 
sessed of a meaning for many. The words are such that with a little 
instruction a child of nine or ten can intelligently join in the service 
and let it express his aspirations, his praise, his penitence, his joy, his 
hope. At the same time, it is like the Holy Scriptures from which it 
has been drawn, inexhaustible in meaning to such a degree that the 
most perfect saint can never outgrow it. For the least and for the 
greatest, for the novice and for the doctor, and for all between, it has 
a meaning exactly fitted to the respective stage of spiritual develop- 
ment of each. 

The normal Lutheran rite has the authority of ages. To a large 
extent it is as old as the Scriptures which it reproduces, stretching 
back a hundred generations and more; its non-Scriptural forms for the 
most part have the sanction of centuries. The Psalms of the Introit, 
the Gradual, and the Offertory, together with the Old Testament les- 
sons, were familiar to Our Lord from His earliest childhood; the Kyrie 
and the Benedictus qui venit are the cry of nineteen centuries; in the 
Angelic Hymn and the Sanctus we join the immortal hosts of Heaven; 
the Holy Apostles and Evangelists speak to us in the lessons; for fifty 
generations the Universal Church has confessed the Creed; the Words 
of Institution recall us to the Upper Room; and the historic prayers 
that make up the remainder of the rite are the product of such a 
cloud of witnesses to the eternal Truth that none can number them. 
In speaking of the normal rite, we think first of all of the Common 
Service, which represents the synthesis of the best Lutheran liturgies 
of the sixteenth century, but, despite certain derangements in the rites 
developed through the centuries in the Lutheran lands, the same 
might be said with almost equal justice of any of the Scandinavian, 
German, or Slavic rites. 

The normal Lutheran ideal calls for sacrifice in the Eucharist, not, 
of course, in the sense of a supplementary, expiatory sacrifice in which 
some Latin theologians understand the Roman Mass, but in the Scrip- 
tural sense of a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. That in the mind 
of the Lutheran church the celebration of the Holy Eucharist is to be 
so regarded is clear from the Apology, and also from the first of the 
articles agreed upon between the Lutherans and the Anglicans of the 
Henrician era. We quote the pertinent passage from the latter in 

Jacobs’ translation:'t “Faith, whereby the benefits of Christ are re- 
“ ceived, is the spiritual worship of God, and because with this faith 
thanksgiving should be joined, whereby hearts truly give thanks for 
the forgiveness of sins and redemption to God the Father and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Ancient Church called this use of the Sacraments 
‘Eucharist,’ as St. Cyprian says concerning the communicants, ‘Piety 
dividing itself between what is given and what is forgiven, thanks the 
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Bestower of so abundant a benefit,’ i.e., piety considers both, namely, 
how great the magnitude of the benefits bestowed upon us, grace and 
life eternal, and, on the other hand, how great is the magnitude of our 
evils, i.e., of sins and eternal death. Ardent thanksgiving, therefore, 
arises, when we see that by unspeakable clemency such sins are re- 
mitted us, and besides we are presented with the Holy Spirit and the 
glory of life eternal. And, in this sense, we hold that this most revered 
ceremony is called by the Holy Fathers a sacrifice.” 

But it is not only in the second climax of the service, the Holy 
Communion, but also in the first, the sermon—understood as the proc- 
lamation of God’s Word and the explication and application of the 
Sacred Scriptures to the congregation according to the mind of the 
Holy Ghost Who inspired them—that the sacrificial element is to be 
present. Thus Will says:' “Such preaching not only brings the con- 
gregation into the presence of God, but gives it, along with the sense 
of religious solemnity that of Christian solidarity. Thus the sermon 
is not merely the personal prayer of the preacher, nor a personal 
prayer of each hearer. It is a truly corporate and ritual prayer, in the 
sense that each member of the congregation who opens his heart to 
the revelation will perceive his neighbor’s faith inflamed along with 
his own. The fire on each separate hearth will unite with all the others, 
till, like a single flame upon an invisible altar, all this sacred ardor 
rises to God in one collective prayer.” 

Thus Blessed Martin Luther expresses both ideas in one of his 
Maundy Thursday sermons: “When I declare the Word of God I offer 
sacrifice; when you hear the Word of God with all your heart, you 
offer sacrifice; when we pray and when we give in charity to our 
neighbor, we offer sacrifice.!“ So too when I receive this Sacrament, 
I offer sacrifice—that is to say, I accomplish the will and service of 
God, I confess Him, and I give Him thanks. This is not a sacrifice for 
sin, but a sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise.”- 

The normal type of Lutheran piety emphasizes the note of joy 
in the Eucharist. It was pietism that perverted the reception of the 
Holy Communion into the occasion for a quarterly or semi-annual 
Day of Humiliation. The Lutheran Confessions call not Holy Com-: 
munion but Holy Absolution the “sacrament of repentance.” The 
Catechism emphasizes that “forgiveness of sins, life, and salvation are 
given us.” The Liturgy instructs to receive the Holy Communion as 
the pledge of our faith in the Incarnation, and as the warrant for our 
rejoicing at the fact that, “in the mystery of the Word made flesh, 
(the Father) hath given unto us a new revelation of His glory, that 
seeing Him in the Person of His Son, we might be drawn to the love 
of those things which are not seen.” At Easter we are bidden to recall 
that the Lamb of God, Whose Body we eat and whose Blood we drink, 
is “the very Paschal Lamb, Which was offered for us and hath taken 
away the sins of the world, Who by His death hath destroyed death, 
and by His rising to life again hath restored to us everlasting life.” 
Forty days later we recall that He “was taken up into Heaven that He 
might make us partakers of His divine nature.” On Whitsunday, we 
are reminded that the same Christ our Lord and Saviour, “Who as- 
cended above the Heavens, and sitting on (the Father’s) right hand, 
poured out on this day, the Holy Spirit, as He had promised, upon the 
chosen disciples; whereat the whole world rejoices with exceeding 
joy.” And even during Lent we are to recollect that on the Tree of 
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the Cross, our Lord gave “salvation unto mankind, that whence death 
arose, thence life also might rise again, and that he who by a tree once 
overcame might likewise by a tree be overcome.” And if for all these 
gifts and guerdons and boons and mercies we are to join the angels 
and the archangels, the dominions, virtues, thrones, principalities, 
and powers, the blessed cherubim and the ardent seraphim, the spirits 
of just men made perfect, and all the saints in that light whose beams 
behold neither grief nor sorrow nor tears nor crying, shall we alone 
of all that host of worshipers permit ourselves to be wreathed in 
gloom? 

The need for this note of festive celebration is beautifully set 
forth by Luther D. Reed:'* “This element of celebration as an experi- 
ence in worship is of especial value in our own time, when current 
thought is materialistic and sordid, current literature superficial, cur- 
rent art flat and degrading, and current music savage and brutal. 
Worship lifts the spirit above this with its call to reverent, joyful, be- 
lieving celebration of themes of high spiritual import.” 
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(To be continued) 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
(March to April 13) 


SAINTS PERPETUA AND FELICITAS, MARTYRS, 203 (March 6) 
Two catechumens. Perpetua had just become a mother and Feli- 
citas was about to become one when they were cast into prison in 
Carthage under the persecution of Severus. They prayed that they 
might receive the glorious crown of martyrdom. Their desire was 
granted, but not until after they had been baptized into Christ. 
Epistle: Proverbs 31:10-31. Gospel: St. Matthew 13:44-52. 
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O GOD, Who, among other miracles of Thy power hast conferred 
the victory of martyrdom even on the weaker sex, mercifully grant 
that we who celebrate the feast of blessed Perpetua and Felicitas, Thy 
martyrs, may by Thy Grace follow their example of love and devotion. 
Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord, etc. Amen. 

Today is also Ash Wednesday, the beginning of Lent. It is not an 
easy matter to take this Holy Season seriously. Let us behold the 
working out of our salvation upon the Cross. It is only then and there 
that we will truly be able to taste of self-sacrificing love. 

Remember man that thou art dust and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn. 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, who hatest nothing that Thou 
hast made and dost forgive the sins of all those who are penitent, 
create and make in us new and contrite hearts that we, worthily la- 
menting our sins and acknowledging our wretchedness, may obtain of 
Thee, the God of all mercy, perfect remission and forgiveness; through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth, etc. Amen. 


Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, Bishop, Confessor, Doctor, 386, (March 18) 

Patriarch of the Church at Jerusalem. During a troubled episco- 
pate, he taught the Gospel truths simply yet profoundly. 

Epistle: 2 Tim. 4:1-8. Gospel: St. Matthew 5:13-19. 

O GOD, Who didst give blessed Cyril to be a minister of ever- 
lasting salvation unto Thy people, grant, we beseech Thee that we 
may follow his example and ever rejoice in the saving truths of Thy 
Holy Word; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord, who liveth, etc. 
Amen. 


Saint Joseph, Spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary (March 19) 

Joseph, the guardian of our Lord. What a glorious challenge his 
example is to fathers and mothers who have been committed with the 
guardianship of Christian families. 

Epistle: Proverbs 28:20-28. Gospel: St. Matthew 1:18-21. 

“The just man shall flourish like the palm-tree; he shall grow up 
like the cedar of Libanus; planted in the house of the Lord, in the 
courts of our God.” 

O GOD, Who didst appoint Saint Joseph to be the foster-father 
of Thy only-begotten Son and the protector of His Virgin Mother: 
Keep us, we pray Thee, under Thy unceasing protection. Through 
Jesus Christ, etc. Amen. 


Saint Benedict, Abbot and Confessor, 543 (March 21) 

Born of Roman nobility yet desired to forsake all and become 
truly a follower of Christ. His Holy Rule is a masterpiece in intensi- 
fied Christian living. 

Epistle: Proverbs 28:20-28. Gospel: St. Matthew 19:27-29. 

Antiphon to Magnificat: I will liken him unto a wise man, who 
built his house upon a rock. 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, who on this day didst deliver 
Saint Benedict from the burden of the flesh; grant, we pray Thee, to 
us Thy servants, who celebrate his festival, to have our share in the 
company of the blessed; Through Jesus Christ, etc. Amen. 

Saint Gabriel, Archangel (March 24) 


ll 


This Feast of Gabriel is placed close to that of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary to whom he announced that she is the 
chosen one to become the Mother of God. He is mentioned in the 
Book of Daniel and is the messenger of the Lord who appeared to 
Zacharias, the father of St. John the Baptist. 

Epistle: Daniel 9:21-26. Gospel: St. Luke 1:26-38. 

O GOD, Who didst elect Gabriel the archangel to announce the 
mystery of Thine incarnation, be pleased to grant that we who rejoice 


in his feast may experience the joys of his protection; Through Jesus 
Christ, ete. Amen. 


ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY (March 25) 


Hail, Mary, full of grace: the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
among women. Alleluia. 

WE BESEECH Thee, O Lord, pour Thy grace into our hearts, that 
as we have known the incarnation of Thy Son Jesus Christ by the 
message of an angel, so by His cross and passion we may be brought 
unto the glory of His resurrection; through the same Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, etc. Amen. 

ALMIGHTY GOD, who didst will that agreeably to the angel’s 
message Thy Son became incarnate of the Blessed Virgin Mary, merci- 
fully grant that our sinful conception may be cleansed by His Immacu- 
late Conception; through the same, etc. Amen. 


Saint Ambrose, Bishop, Confessor, Doctor, 397 (April 4) 


Ambrose, bishop of Milan and teacher of the Church. Gentleness, 
meekness, humility, and obedience marked him as a devout man of 
God and leader of His flock. 

Epistle: Hebrews 7:7-27. Gospel: St. Matthew 24:42-47. 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, Who wast pleased to illuminate 
Thy Holy Church by the teaching of Saint Ambrose; grant, we beseech 
Thee, that, following his holy doctrine on earth, we may with him re- 
ceive everlasting life. Through Jesus Christ, etc. Amen. 


Saint Justin, Martyr 162 (April 14) 


A converted philosopher and probably a priest, is one of the 
greatest early Apologetes. Before arriving at the sublime knowledge 
of the Cross, he passed through many stages of pagan philosophy. He 
was martyred under Marcus Aurelius. 

Epistle: 1 Cor. 1:18-30. Gospel: St. Luke 12:2-9. 


Alleluia, Alleluia. The wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God. Alleluia. 

O GOD, Who, through the foolishness of the Cross, didst won- 
drously teach blessed Justin, martyr, the surpassing knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, grant us, by his example to avoid the wiles of error and 


to stand firm in the truth of Thy Holy Word; Through Jesus Christ, 
etc. Amen. 
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By the wood of the Gross, the 
whole world is filled with joy. 


THE LENTEN HYMN 


Tenderest and most pathetic of hymns, the Stabat Mater demands 
our attention as a Good Friday devotion. It is, as is well known, one 
of the seven great hymns of the Medieval Church; as such, again, it 
yields only to the awful and sublime Dies Irae, which is at once more 
simple and more grand. In the soft, rythmic cadence of its verse it 
equals the “Judgment Hymn,” and even surpasses this in its pro- 
foundly moving poetic sensibility. 


It adds to one’s appreciation of the hymn to know that it has been 
commonly ascribed to Jacobus de Benedictus, d. 1306. Yet this is 
seriously questioned (Cf. the careful study of Hurlbut in ‘HORTUS 
CONCLUSUS’), and today one can say no more than that it seems 
to have been written by an Italian, probably a Franciscan, in the 13th 
century. It pleases one’s historic sense to think of this mournful 
prayer as a product of the spirituality of blessed Saint Francis; thus 
within a single century his order gained the honor of producing the 
two most celebrated Latin hymns, for Thomas of Celano, too, was a 
Franciscan. One can picture these monks, buried in the seclusion of 
their small cells, counting themselves as nothingness, devoting their 
lives to the worship of the source and end of being. Only a crucifix 
hung before them, the reminder of the one important thing. Sunk in 
years of seclusion like this, too, the great Scholastics worked. 


The Stabat Mater was evidently suggested by the verse from 
Saint John, 19,25: Stabat juxto crucem mater eius. Into this scene 
the author weaves Simeon’s prophecy, Luke 2,35, of a sword piercing 
Mary’s heart; the author suggests that the same sword has entered 
his heart also. The sequence consists of two parts: stanzas one, two, 
and four describe the objective situation; the remaining stanzas iden- 
tify the author with the situation, giving a series of reflections, peti- 
tions, and resolutions, arising from the contemplation of Christ’s suf- 
ferings, and addressing the Virgin as mediatrix. 


It is precisely Mary’s role as mediatrix, prominent in the second 
part, that makes this hymn objectionable to Protestants. One finds 
here an expression of the cult of Mary which developed in the 12th 
century under Cistercian influence, but which was especially close 
to the Franciscan spirit of the following century. In many regions 
during the later Middle Ages the Virgin was the true deity, ever- 
present, perfect, helping when the Trinity was far away. 


Perhaps no piece of poetry loses more by translation than the 
Stabat Mater; its soft, melodious verse is untranslatable. Yet hun- 
dreds of translations have been made, all lacking something in struc- 
ture, ideas and images, or in the impression of the original. Perhaps 
the most acceptable is the cento printed by Hurlbut in ‘HORTUS 
CONCLUSUS,’ in which four different translations are used. Let the 
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reader also remove to the cross of his Savior and with Mary contem- 
plate the most moving scene of all time. There, though Mary cannot 


grant your prayers, Christ will share with you His Passion. 


Stabat mater dolorosa 
Iuxta crucem lacrimosa, 
Dum pendebat Filius. 
Cuius animam gementem, 
Contristatam et dolemtem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 


. O quam tristis et afflicta 


Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater unigeniti! 

Quae moerebat et dolebat 

Et tremebat, cum videbat 

Nati poenas incliti. 


. Quis est homo, qui non fleret, 


Matrem Christi si videret 
In tanto supplicio? 

Quis non posset contristari, 

Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio? 


. Pro peccatis suae gentis 


Iesum vidit in tormentis 
Et flagellis subditum; 
Vidit suum duleem natum 
Morientem, desolatum, 

Cum emisit spiritum. 


. Eia, mater, fons amoris, 


Me sentire vim doloris 
Fas, ut tecum lugeam; 
Fac, ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 


. Sancta mater, illud agas, 


Crucifixi fige plagas 


Cordi meo valide; 

Tui nati vulnerati, 
Iam dignati pro me pati, 

Poenas mecum divide. 


. Fac me vere tecum flere, 


Crucifixo condolere, 
Donec ego vixero; 
Iuxta crucem tecum stare, 
Te liberter sociare 
In planctu desidero. 


. Virgo virginum praeclara, 
Mihi iam non sis amara, 
Fac me tecum plangere; 


At the cross he: station keeping 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
Where he hung, the dying Lord; 

For her soul of joy bereaved, 
Bowed with anguish, deeply grievéd, 
Felt the sharp and piercing sword. 


Oh, how sad and sore distresséd, 

Now was she, that mother blesséd 
Of the sole-begotten One; 

How she grievéd, so bereavéd, 

When she all the pangs perceivéd 
Of her ever-glorious Son. 


Who, on Christ’s dear mother gazing 
Pierced by anguish so amazing, 
Born of woman, would not weep? 
Who, onChrist’sdear mother thinking 
Such a cup of sorrow drinking, 
Would not share her sorrows deep? 


For his people’s sins in anguish 
She beheld her Jesus languish, 
And his limbs the scourges tear; 
Her sweet Son from judgment taken, 
Dying, and of all forsaken, 
Yield to God his spirit there. 


Fount of love and sacred sorrow, 

Mother, may my spirit borrow 
Sadness from thy holy woe; 

May it love—on fire within me— 

Christ, my God, till great love win me 
Grace to please him here below. 


Holy Mother, this be granted, 
That the slain One’s wounds be 
planted 
Firmly in my heart to bide. 
Of him wounded, death-surrounded, 
Depths unbounded for me sounded, 
All the pangs with me divide. 


May I with thee weep sincerely, 
With thee whilst I live, most dearly 
For the Crucified condole: 
By the cross myself to station, 
And partake thy lamentation, 
Is the longing of my soul. 


Maid of maidens, all excelling! 
Be not bitter, me repelling, 
Make thou me a mourner too; 


Fac, ut portem Christi mortem, Make me bear about Christ’s dying, 


Passionis eius sortem Share his passion, shame defying, 

Et plagas recolere. All his wounds in me renew. 

9. Fas me plagis vulnerari, Wound for wound be there created, 
Cruce hac inebriari With the Cross intoxicated, 

Ob amorem filii; For thy Son’s dear sake, I pray— 
Inflammatus et accensus, May I, fired with pure affection, 
Per te, virgo, sim defensus Virgin, have through thee protection 

In die iudicii. In the awful Judgment Day. 

10. Fac me cruce custodiri, May the guardian Cross direct me, 
Morte Christi praemunire, And the death of Christ protect me, 

Confoveri gratia; And his nurturing grace control; 
Quando corpus morietur, So when flesh in death shall perish, 
Fac ut animae donetur He with glory decked shall cherish 

Paradisi gloria. In His Paradise my soul. 


Ernest Koenker 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


Lutherans take Lent seriously. We have been strong on Lenten 
preaching, but rather weak on Lenten devotions. Lenten sermons are 
important (if they are good), but Lent is more than an extended 
preaching mission. It is a holy season of quiet worship and repentance. 
The deeply beautiful devotion known as “The Way of the Cross” has 
no superior for Lenten use. 

It is perfectly true that this devotion may be used by any Chris- 
tian so desiring at any time of the year. It is also true that there is 
a cyclic psychology about the Christian year that especially commends 
this to us during Lent, and which would lessen its appeal during other 
seasons. It is the same principle that governs the use of colors and 
hymns. The fact that if one goes into a Roman church at any time 
of the year the pictures (stations) of this devotion are found on the 
walls, and one might possibly see a person making use of them, leaves 
at least the writer unconvinced. Remember that in the Roman use 
this devotion carries indulgences with it—to limit its use would be to 
limit the opportunity for earning indulgences. The fact of the atone- 
ment is constant—so is the cross. But like the Passion History, the 
Way of the Cross will find a fresher response if it is used seasonally. 

This devotional exercise seems to have begun about the fifteenth 
century. It varied greatly in its form. The text varied and the number 
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of stations varied. The greatest was likely thirty-one stations. Roman 
use has now officially established their number at fourteen, which in- 
cludes four events not included in the Gospel narrative. Anglicans 
generally follow the Roman use. Lutherans would of course use only 
the ten evangelical events or stations. 

The movement and action involved, as well as the progressively 
dramatic element, is valuable. It makes it impossible for the worship- 
per to slouch idly in a pew and let the pastor do the worshipping for 
him. But meditation is important in it too, and the moments for quiet 
meditation should not be ignored nor made absurdly abrupt. The com- 
bination of action, quiet, pictures, words, prayers and bodily activity 
all go to make the Way of the Cross a genuine worship experience. 

This has been used in Lutheran churches here and there for a 
decade or more. Two “Ways” have been printed for Lutheran use, 
unfortunately neither available at the present, hence this article. The 
ten pictures may not be available. If they are not, this must be used 
with the pastor remaining in the chancel throughout, the people re- 
maining in their pews and kneeling or standing as the case may be. 
If for some reason even kneeling altarward is inadvisable, the people 
may remain standing. Thus the Way may be done in an extremely 
simple fashion. 

If the pictures are available (and they should be respectable art 
or none at all), a procession may be made and the whole service be- 
come much more “alive.” The pictures (stations) are placed around 
the side walls of the church (and back if necessary), usually begin- 
ning on the Gospel side, but that is determined by convenience. The 
service might open with suitable Lenten hymns (such as “Glory be 
to Jesus,” “Sweet the moments rich in blessing,” or some of the splen- 
did Lutheran Lenten chorales), a Psalm and a Lesson or portion of 
the Passion History, and then the Way. The sermon may be placed 
either before or after the Way. If it is used processionally and the 
church has adequate side aisles, it begins with Prayers of Preparation 
at the altar, the procession then proceeding to the First Station. If 
there are such, a crucifer goes first, followed by two taperers, and 
then the pastor (or officiant). The congregation remain in their pews, 
but stand or kneel facing the officiant and the station. If there are 
very few worshippers, they may follow the pastor in procession. As 
the procession moves between stations a suitable Lenten hymn is 
sung, one stanza at a time. The traditional hymn for this use is the 
“Stabat Mater.” The translation and setting found in the current 
Episcopal hymnal (“At the cross her station keeping.) is entirely 
usable by us, is simple, and easily learned. After the tenth station, 
the concluding prayers are said with the pastor in the chancel and the 
people facing altarward. If they have knelt for the prayers previously, 
they will remain kneeling until after the Benediction. A suitable 
closing hymn is “When | survey the wondrous cross.” 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
The Prayer in Preparation. (Kneeling, and all praying.) 
O JESUS, my adorable Savior, behold me prostrate at Thy feet, 
imploring Thy mercy. Apply to my soul the infinite merits of Thy 


passion, on which I am now about to meditate. Grant that while I 
follow Thee along this Way of sorrows, my heart may be so touched 
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with true contrition, that I may be willing to accept cheerfully for 
Thy sake all the sufferings and humiliations of my pilgrimage on earth. 
Amen. 


The Versicle (stand). 

. O Lord, open Thou my lips. 

And my mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 

. Make haste, O God, to deliver me. 

. Make haste to help me, O Lord. 

. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 


. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end, Amen. 


First Station 
Jesus condemned to death. 
(The following is the versicle for each station, said standing.) 
V. We adore Thee, O Christ, and we thank Thee: 


R. For by Thy cross and precious blood Thou hast redeemed 
the world. 


The Verba (read by the officiant, but all standing): Jesus, after 
leaving the house of Caiaphas, where He had been blasphemed, and 
the palace of Herod, where He had been mocked, is dragged before 
Pilate. His back is torn with scourges; His head is crowned with 
thorns, and He who on the last day will judge the living and the dead 
is condemned to a shameful death. 


(Quiet meditation for a moment.) 


The Prayer (by all, kneeling): O INNOCENT JESUS, who with 
wonderful submission was for our sakes condemned to die, grant that 
we may bear in mind that our sins were the false witnesses, our blas- 
phemies, backbitings, and evil speaking were the cause of thy ac- 
cepting with gladness the sentence of the wicked judge. May this 
thought touch our hearts and make us hate those sins which caused 
thy death. Amen. 


The Act of Contrition (by all, kneeling): O GOD of infinite mercy! 
I grieve for love of thee, and am heartily sorry that I have ever sinned 
against thee. I love thee with my whole heart. May I never again 
offend thee. O may I love thee without ceasing, and delight in all 
things to do thy holy will. 


The Kyrie (by all, kneeling): 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

The Gloria Patri (by all, standing): 

V. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 


R. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end, Amen. 


The Hymn (read or sung quietly by all, standing, one stanza be- 
tween each station). ; 
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The Second Station 
Jesus receives His cross. 

The Versicle. (As for first station.) 

The Verba. A heavy cross is laid upon the bruised shoulders of 
Jesus. He receives it with meekness, even with a secret joy, for it is 
the instrument with which He will redeem the world. 

(Quiet meditation.) 


The Prayer. O blessed Jesus, grant us by virtue of Thy cross and 
bitter passion, cheerfully to submit to and willingly to embrace all the 
trials and difficulties of this our earthly pilgrimage, and may we be 
always ready to take up our cross daily and follow Thee. Amen. 


The Act of Contrition. The Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 


Third Station © 
Jesus falls under the weight of the cross. 

The Versicle. 

The Verba. Jesus, bowed down under the weight of the cross, 
slowly sets forth on the way to Calvary, amidst the mockings and in- 
sults of the crowd. His agony in the garden has exhausted His body; 
He is sore with blows and wounds, His strength fails Him, He falls 
to the ground under the weight of the cross. 

(Quiet meditation.) 

The Prayer. O Jesus, who for our sins didst bear the heavy bur- 
den of the cross and didst fall under its weight, may the thought of 
Thy sufferings make us watchful against temptation, and do Thou 
stretch out Thy hand to help us lest we fall into any grievous sin. 
Amen. 

The Act of Contrition. Tie Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 


Fourth Station 
The Cross is laid upon Simon of Cyrene. 

The Versicle. 

The Verba. The strength of Jesus fails Him and He is unable to 
proceed. The executioners seize and compel Simon of Cyrene to bear 
His cross. 

(Quiet meditation.) 

The Prayer. O Jesus! I thank Thee that Thou hast permitted me 
to suffer with Thee; may it be my privilege to bear my cross; may I 
glory in nothing else; by it may the world be crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world; may I never shrink from suffering, but rather rejoice 
if I be counted worthy to suffer for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


The Act of Contrition. The Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 


Fifth Station 
Jesus speaks to the women of Jerusalem. 

The Versicle. 

The Verba. Some holy women in the crowd were so touched with 
sympathy at the sight of the sufferings of Jesus, that they openly be- 
wailed and lamented Him. Jesus, knowing the things that were to 
come to pass upon Jerusalem because of the rejection of Him, turned 
to them and said, “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children.” 

(Quiet meditation.) 
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The Prayer. O Lord Jesus, we mourn and will mourn both for 
Thee and for ourselves; for Thy sufferings, and for our sins which 
caused them. O, teach us so to mourn that we may be comforted, and 
escape those dreadful judgments prepared for all those who reject or 
neglect Thee. Amen. 


The Act of Contrition. The Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 


Sixth Station 
Jesus is stripped of His garments. 

The Versicle. 

The Verba. Jesus having arrived at last at the place of sacrifice, 
His murderers prepare to crucify Him. His garments are torn from 
His bleeding body, and He, the Holy of holies, stands exposed to the 
vulgar gaze of the rude and scoffing :unultitude. 

(Quiet meditation.) 


The Prayer. O Lord Jesus! Thou didst suffer shame for our most 
shameful deeds. Take from us, we beseech Thee, all false shame, con- 
ceit and pride, and make us so to humble ourselves in this life, that 
we may escape everlasting shame in the life to come. Amen. 

The Act of Contrition. The Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 


Seventh Station 
Jesus is nailed to the cross. 

The Versicle. 

The Verba. The cross is laid upon the ground, and Jesus is 
stretched upon His bed of death. At one and the same time He offers 
His bruised limbs to His heavenly Father in behalf of sinful man, and 
to His fierce executioners to be nailed by them to the tree of shame. 
The blows are struck; the blood gushes forth. 

(Quiet meditation.) 


The Prayer. O Jesus! Crucified for me, subdue my heart with 
Thy holy fear and love, and since my sins were the cruel nails that 
pierced Thee, grant that in sorrow for my past life I may pierce and 
nail to Thy cross all that offends Thee. Amen. 


The Act of Contrition. The Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 


Eighth Station 
Jesus dies upon the cross. 

The Versicle. 

The Verba. Jesus has hung from the third until the ninth hour 
upon the cross. The weight of His body is borne by His pierced hands. 
His blood has run in streams down His body and bedewed the ground. 
In the midst of excruciating sufferings He has pardoned His murder- 
ers, promised the bliss of Paradise to the penitent thief, and commit- 
ted His blessed Mother and beloved disciple to each other’s care. All 
is now finished, and meekly bowing His head, He gives up the ghost. 

(Quiet meditation.) 

The Prayer. O Jesus, we devoutly embrace that honored cross, 
where Thou didst love us even unto death. In Thy death is all our 


hope. Henceforth let us live only unto Thee, so that whether we live 
or die we may be Thine. Amen. 


The Act of Contrition. The Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 
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Ninth Station 

Jesus is taken down from the cross. 
The Versicle. 
The Verba. Joseph of Arimathea goes to Pilate and begs the 
body of Jesus. Pilate commands the body of Jesus to be delivered to 
him. It is anointed and wrapped in linen cloths by Joseph Nico- 
demus, and prepared for burial. - 
(Quiet meditation.) 


The Prayer. O Lord Jesus, grant that we may never refuse to 
bear that cross which Thou hast laid upon us; Who willed not to be 
taken down from the cross until Thou hadst accomplished the work 
which Thou camest to do. Amen. 


The Act of Contrition. The Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 


Tenth Station 
Jesus is laid in the sepulchre. 
The Versicle. 
The Verba. The body of Jesus is laid by His disciples in the tomb. 
The tomb is closed, and there the lifeless body remains until the hour 
of its glorious resurrection. 


(Quiet meditation.) 

The Prayer. O Jesus, most compassionate Lord, we adore Thee 
dead and enclosed in the holy sepulchre. We desire to enclose Thee 
within our hearts, that, united to Thee, we may rise to newness of 
life, and by the gift of final perseverance, die in Thy grace. Amen. 

The Act of Contrition. The Kyrie. The Gloria Patri. The Hymn. 


The Prayer in Conclusion 
(At the altar, all kneeling.) 
Antiphon. Christ became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. 


Prayer. Almighty God, we beseech Thee graciously to behold this 
Thy family, for which our Lord Jesus Christ was contented to be be- 
trayed, and given up into the hands of wicked men, and to suffer death 
upon the cross; Who now liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


The Lord’s Prayer (by all). 


The Benediction. May our Lord Jesus Christ, Who for our sakes 
was scourged, made to bear His cross, and crucified, bless us and keep 
us from all sin. Amen. 


Howard R. Kunkle. 


The royal banner forward goes, 
The holy Cross with mystery glows! 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


THE PRESENCE 
By the Rev. B. von Schenk. Published by Ernst Kaufmann, Inc., 7 
Spruce St., New York 7. 1945. Pp. 189. $2.00. 


This book is unique. It should not be, but it is. The Lutheran 
Church has been established in this country for over 300 years. But 
in all that time there have been hardly any books produced by Ameri- 
can Lutherans on the Sacrament of the Altar. Why not? In fact, in 
those centuries the books produced either in English or translated 
into English dealing with either worship or the Sacraments could be 
numbered on the fingers of your hands—maybe one hand. So when 
the pastor of Our Savior’s Church, Bronx, writes an approach to the 
Holy Communion it deserves a reading. 

The author relates the Sacrament of the Altar with Bethlehem, 
Calvary, the Holy Sepulchre, Mount Olivet and Pentecost. We felt 
the Introduction and the chapter on The Holy Catholic Church to be 
especially fine and thought-provoking. This book will make good 
Lenten reading and good reading for retreats and quiet days. 

Ideas are presented here which in themselves are not new, but 
which for many years have been pushed out of sight in our religious 
thinking. Did the New Testament congregations issue “calls”, for in- 
stance, as we insist upon doing as by divine right in our congrega- 
tional system? Why does the organized Church today try to get a 
revival by means of programs, campaigns and tracts, when it might 
use the more powerful means of the Holy Meal of fellowship with 
our Lord? 

Those who enjoy believing the worst about other Christian groups 
will not like this book. It gives out an ecumenical aroma. To some 
it will be a sweet-smelling incense; to others the reek of brimstone. 
Read it yourself and decide. 

Here are some samples from the book. “I believe no separation 
should be made between Word and Sacrament, nor to exalt one above 
the other. The Word and the Sacraments make one indissoluble unity. 

. . The Morning Prayer in the Anglican Church and the stunted 
Mass of the Lutheran Church which ends with the sermon can hardly 
be pleasing to our Lord, for at the Altar the graveclothes of history 
and doctrine are folded and put to one side and the risen Saviour ap- 
pears, making Himself known by the breaking of Bread.” 

“T believe that at the celebration of the Holy Communion I am 
united with the Church, the Body ‘of Christ. I am united with all 
believers who receive the Body and the Blood, and thus I enter into 
holy union with the Church Catholic.” 

I believe that the restoration of the traditional liturgy is impor- 
tant... .It is not only poor taste but a sign of ignorance, if the Canon 
(the Eucharistic Prayer, the Rememberance, the Narrative, and the 
Invocation of the Holy Ghost) is omitted. It will be a happy day when 
all Christendom again uses the ancient liturgy common to the Church 
before the period of disintegration in the twelfth century.” 

Speaking of dogmatic discussion and practice in worship, he 
quotes, “We are chatting about theories of Atonement with our feet 
= the mantelpiece, ir instead of kneeling down before the wounds of 

rist. 


“There have been controversies as to the exact nature of the 
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Presence of our Lord and of His Body and Blood, but the fact which 
matters most is that He comes, not the way in which He comes.” 

“The Holy Sacrament is the battleground of the very belief in the 
Deity of Christ. At the Altar there can be no rationalism.” 

Speaking of the communion of saints, he writes, “To countless 
Christians the reality of the Communion of saints has been an un- 
failing source of love and joy in the face of otherwise heartbreaking 
bereavement.” 

Pastor von Schenk stresses the indwelling Christ. The fire of 
our Christian lives is lit at the Altar fire of the Holy Communion. 

rer Howard R. Kunkle. 


THE WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE. Chaplain Piepkorn’s article 
was written from Bad-Nauheim, Germany, and dated the Second 
Sunday after Epiphany, 1946. * * Ernest Koenker is a student at 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis. * * The Rev. B. von 


Schenk is pastor of Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, Bronx, New York. 
*x* * * * 


THE STAFF. This issue of UNA SANCTA carries the names of 
the editorial staff. It may be of interest to our readers to introduce 
them briefly. 

The Rev. J. Madsen was for many years rector of the Eben- 
Ezer Motherhouse at Brush, Colorado, and founding-editor of UNA 
SANCTA. He is now retired. 

The Rev. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Ph.D., is now a chaplain, lieu- 
tenant colonel, in the United States Army. At this writing he is sta- 
tioned in Germany. Before entering the chaplaincy he was pastor of 
Faith Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Chaplain Piepkorn is the author of 
many articles on the liturgy. 

The Rev. Gunnar Rosendal, D.D., is pastor of St. Peter Church, 
Osby, Sweden, and one of the outstanding church leaders of Sweden. 

The Rev. Howard R. Kunkle is pastor of Holy Sacraments con- 
gregation, St. Louis, Missouri, and on the editorial staff of SURSUM 
CORDA. 

The Rev. Theodore E. Matson is pastor of Ebenezer Church, 
Chicago. 

Sister Anna Ebert is Sister Superior of the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Motherhouse of Deaconesses. 

Richard Klopf is a student at Concordia Theological Seminary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. His home is in Philadelphia. 

Francis W. Jones, art editor and creator of all the art work in 
UNA SANCTA, is a recent graduate of the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Seminary. His home is in that city. 

* *« 


* 

THE PUBLISHER. UNA SANCTA is pleased to announce that 
with this issue, the Lutheran Publishing House of Blair, Nebraska, 
will be the publisher. All correspondence, however, should continue 
to be addressed to the editorial address, 2106 East Warne Ave., St. 
Louis 7, Missouri. Thus UNA SANCTA returns to its original pub- 
lisher of the years when Pastor Madsen was editor. 


* * 

CANDLEMAS was celebrated on the Eve of the Festival of the 
Presentation of our Lord with choral eucharist and full traditional 
ceremonies as much as the small building allowed, at Holy Sacraments 
Lutheran Church in St. Louis. Students of Concordia Seminary were 
the choir, singing the plain song propers and the Nunc Dimittis. 
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JESUS, I will ponder now 
On Thy holy Passion; 

With Thy Spirit me endow 
For such meditation. 

Grant that I in love and faith 
May the image cherish 

Of Thy suffering, pain and death 
That I may not perish. 


Make me see Thy great distress, 
Anguish and affliction, 

Bonds and stripes and wretchedness 
And Thy crucifixion; 

Make me see how scourge and rod, 
Spear and nails did wound Thee, 

How for man Thou diedst, O God, 
Who with thorns had crowned Thee. 


Yet, O Lord, not thus alone 
Make me see Thy Passion, 
But its cause to me make known 
And its termination. 
Ah! I also and my sin 
Wrought Thy deep affliction; 
This indeed the cause hath been 
Of Thy crucifixion. 


(Part of a hymn by Sigismund von Birken, 1626-1681, born in Bo- 
hemia, considered one of the Nuremberg circle of hymnwriters. The 
translation is by the Rev. Prof. August Crull, who died in 1923.) 
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